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For the Parterre. 


THE BACHELOR. 


[Continued from page $4.] 


He first landed in England, and had 
almost completed his tour through that 
country, when he arrived in London, 
with a view of making himself aequaint- 
ed with the situation and curiosities of 
that vast metropolis. Shortly after his 

arrival, he waited upon a gentleman to 
whom he had letters of introduction. 











: This gentleman willing to show every re- 
spect toa stranger who came so highly 
recommended, received him with mark. 

ed politeness, intreated him to command 

his services whenever they should be- 
come necessary, and concluded by invit- 
ing him to accompany a party of jadies 
to the Opera of that evening! ‘This re- 
quest was productive of every thing but 
© gratification to Mr. B—, upon wirem the 
very name.of * woman’ operated like 

a sudorific. He therefore tendered some 

awkward excuse, and making a hasty 
mH €xit, resolved to leave a place whigh at 

) his first entrance had exposed him to sheh 

an unpleasant dilemua Scareely wait- 
ing to repose from the fatigues of his 

' former journey, he departed for Dover, 


and from thence embarked for France» 
Tie luxuriant soil and delicious climate 
of this country. enchanted him, and he 
had aimost resolved to make it his future 
home. Previous to selecting any spot 
for his residence, be resolved to visit the 
Capital. in order to make himself better 
acquainted with the genius of the nation, 
which in a focus comparatively econtraet- 
ed could\be more readily done, than in 
his desultory wanderings. In addition 
to this, lie felt an unconquerable curio- 
sity to see aeity which he had heard 
extolled as the seat of refinement and 
luxury, and as a magazine from whence, 
wétre supplied the various fashions of 
the old and new world. Hiring lodgings 
in a genteel Hotel, whose situation at- 
tracted him by its seclusion, he hoped 
toenjoy for atime the blessings of quiet. - 
and repose, and to pursue undisturbed 
is observations on men and manners. 
Engaged in this pursuit, he was one af- » 
ternoon strolling along the public works, . 
which he was accustomed to do before 
the company had generally assembled, 
when his attention was engrossed by the - 
appearance of a person before him, who * 
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fai IR, sagt 


‘dressed him, and embracing 
warmth of uninterrupted intrmavy they 


ing his residence there, had often rallied 
him upon his unfortunaie toible. At first 
he was tempted to return to his Hotel and 
avoid him, but actuated by a sentiment 


of former friendship and that kind of 


undefinable sympathy which attracts us 
toward any thing ihat recals the memory 
of our aisent home, he hastened to over- 
take him. Accomplishing this he ad- 


continued their promenade together.’ 
By {To be continued. } 
= 


A coachmaker, remarking. the fash 


ionable stages of carriages. said, that a 
sociable was all after the ton during) 
the honey-moon, and a sulky ever after. 


FRAGMENT 


with the 


THE PARTERRE. 


ample of this last deficiency. In learp. 
ing to repeat from wrote he found great 
difficulty, but his memory was very re. 
tentive of ideas. 

Some persons may conceive that 4 
recollection of ideas can have no exist. 
ence, and assert that they precede me. 
mory, and not memory them. But this 
isa mistake, for the former appears to 
me to be as necessary to the latter, asq 
bell is to a clock; the bell betrays the 
hour, and memory betrays a new idea ip 
the imagination, by assimulation. 4 
thought which has previously existed ip 
the mind, is called forth by means of 
memory. 
‘memory but is aequired by it: should we 
afterwards knowingly call it a second 
time into existence, itis then an idea 
from, and not acquired by recollection, 
| Instances are numerous of persons who 








Suggested by passing a Seminary where the writer have had little or no communication 


had received her education. 


How many halcyon hours of childhood, there 

On downy pinions flew: memory can still 

Recall the rapture my young bosom felt, 

When on my well wrought tasks approval smil’d. 


Oh’ Reynolds, name rever’d, to thee I owe 
Whate’er of mental worth I now possess. 

My kind preceptor, thy unwearied cares, 

Bade my young heart with love of learning glow, 
And form’d my infant mind. Here have 1 felt 
The emulation thai made labour sweet, 


And strew’d with flowers the rugged paths, that 


lead 
To learning’s temple. 





But those times are past, 
Forever past; ah! ne'er to be recall’d, 

Save but by Retrospection’s piercing glance, 
Who, wiping off the tears that blind her view, 


Looks through the mists that shroud departed days, 


And having gaz’d, she turns and weeps again, 
That they are past. 


Rosa. 


For the ParTERRE. 


ON MEMORY. 
[Continued from page 85.]} 

Memory varies essentially not only in 
species, but in individuals of species; so 
that this faculty is not distributed equal- 
ly throughout the powers of mind. ‘Thus, 
some persons can easily recollect names, 
but not numbers, and vice versa. Others 
cau retain an idea, but are deficient in 
wo-''s, && J. J. Rosseau, is an ex- 


with the world, and who are, perhaps, 
unacquainted with the art of reading, 
yet exeeute designs which have defied 
the attempts of the learned. We cannot 
they conceived and exeeuted their 
unerring, viz. that of nature; and assist- 


are possessed, they can by means of me. 





object with the scrutiny it requires. 
The capacit¥ of retaining ideas, eon 
stitutes the highest grade of memory. 
It is a great distinguishing mark be- 
tween the rational and irrational parts 
af creation. Brutes are not devoid o 


when eompared with those of man. 
Memory has been aptly compared toa 
History. We are enabled by recollee- 
lion to arouse, asit were, from the dead, 
cireumstances which had transpired 





years before. and but for this faculty 
would be buried in oblivion. ‘Thos 





images float upon the surface of the 


schemes,for they have that which is most | 


i mind. 


A new. idea does tei exist ip | 


way they have no precedent by whieh | 


ed by the little invention of which they | 


mory, call up new and ingenious thoughts | 
with greater alacrity than those who/ 
have numerous assistants; for they do! 
not pay such deep attention, because | 
when the mind is thus divided, it is too 
much weakened to regard any single J 


ideas, but they are extremely imperfect | 
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mind. sinking gradually deeper as the 
jafirmities of age and disease aceumu- 
late, until at length they are irrecover- 
ably lost. By frequent repetition of an 
act or circumstance, and by coinciden- 
ces, either foreign to or arising from 
them, the impressions which they make 
are rendered more permanent. 
According to the conduct of our past 
lives, retrospectionis productive of more 
orless happiness. We feel painful emo- 
tions when we refer to vicious deeds, 
and an equal degree of pleasure when 
we dwell on those which are virtuous. 
As they predominate, the winter of life is| 
rendered chill or cheering. our path to: 
the grave is over a velvet bed of roses, 








era barren waste which is overrun with | Was by the dread irruption riven, 


briars. 
MELVILLE. 


THE FATAL SHELTER. 


The heavens lower with deep portentous gloom; 
Nature a solemn fearful silence keeps; 

As if expectant of its future doom, 
Creation in a death-like stupor sleeps. 


With slow and gradual swell the thunders roll, 
Swift and more swift the lambent hightnings flash; 

Now with a shock that starts the affrighted soul, 
All heaven’s artillery in a volley crash- 


Mark you that wand’rer in the storm, 
With pallid cheek and faded form? 

Her soft blue eyes are drown’d in gloom, 
Filed are her lips, vermillion bloom, 
Who in those lhinaments could trace, 
The mournful wreck of youthful grace, 
Or in that ruined person spy, 

The grace that captur’d every eye? 

That face once so supremely fair, 

Is furrowed by the hand of care. 
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Which mocks at all relief. 

But the storm which burst so sudden and wild, 
Her reason has swept away; 

A maniac she roams with her haples child, 
On life’s cold, cheerless way. 

But see! she seeks yon ancient oak: 
Already reft by the thunder—stroke, 

Poor shelter it can lend. 
Now faster pours the incessant rain, 
And the blue flame with sinuous train, 
Its transcient splendor sends. 

She lays her burthen by the tree, 
And oe’r it leans on bended knee; 
And now with low and plaintive ery, 
She sings ber infant’s lullaby; 
Now guzes on its cherub face, 
Replete with every childish grace, 
With such a look, with such a sigh, 
As angels give when sinners die? 

Oh! saw you not that sulphuous flash? 

Qh! heard you not that deafening crash? 

As if the very vault of heaven, 


Rapid as thought, the forked light 
Has struck the topmost branch’s height? 
Thence seeks the infant’s snowy breast, 


pcnstew le Pettey 
eee a 


And seals its eyes in endless rest! 





Those silken locks whose sable dye, 
Might with the ravin’s plumage vie, 
Matted and tangled loosely wave, 

Like dying flow’rs on beauty’s grave. 
Her parents, hope—their only child; 
Upon her cradle fortune smiled; 

Her youthful days were those of glee, 
Unknown to grief or misery, 

She danced the masy round of pleasure, 
In fancy’s gay seductive measure; 

The scenes she saw—were those of joy, 
The bliss she hoped—without alloy. 
But ah! how soon the dreams of youth, 
Dissolve upon the dawn of truth, 

The wrath, imagination twin’d, 

The hand of love will never bind; 

The flower which early friendship gave, 
Will only keep that friendship’s grave. 


Qh, she has drank of the chalice of wo, 
Has bow’d to the pressure of grief; 
Has felt that keen soul searching blow, 


Y. 

A taylor, having mended a pair of 
breeches for one of his customers, was 
earrying them home, when he meta 
funeral. attended by an apothecary whom 
he knew. * So sir,’ said he to him, 
‘«* I see you are carrying your work home, 
as well as I.” 


Epistolary Correspondence of 
PETER GRIGG. 
LETTER Iv. 


From P—. 
Dear Sister, 


At the conclusion of my last letter, f 


‘left myself assisting the citizens to ex- 


tinguish a fire. I had not anidea there 

were so many inhabitants in P— as I 

found here collected, bruizing, tumbling 

over, and swearing ateach other. Every 

one appeared to consider that the more 

noise he made the sooner they would over- 

power the destructive clement. For my 
part I assisted to hand water for near 
three quarters ofan hour,which was done 
with a kind of leather bucket made ex- 
pressly for the purpese, the greater part 
having a pretty picture or motto on them, 
At length I began to grow rather tired 
and seeing so many who were standi 
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determined to seize the first opportunity 
to escape. But those officers with white 
hats, (the same kind as the one who com- 
manded me * fall in the line’) running 
up and down continually, prevented my 
attempt, as soon as I otherwise should 
have made it. At last, looking round 
and observing none of them, I dropt the 
bucket from my hands (which happened 
to be a large cedar one) on the toes ofa 
sour looking neighbour assistant, and 
took to my heels without waiting to hear 
the end of his curses. I pushed among 
the crowd until I was extricated from 
it, and after a little while had the happi. 
ness to find myself in the middle of a 
street, comparatively clear. 

You have but little idea of a fire in the 
city. We, in the country consider such 
an accidenfas a most distressing occur- 
rence.but b¥re, the feelings it inspires 
are quite thecontrary. Every one flies 
to catch a glimpse of the spectacle, as if 
they were going to see an exhibition of 
fire-works. 

The word fire! uttered in the streets, 
has a most magic effect. Immediately 
a thousand throats contend in emulation. 
who shall make the most noise. ‘They 
one and all consider that they have fully 
aided in the benevolent cause, if they 
have bawled themselves hoarse and ran 
to the next corner or measured the 
square with their legs two or three times 
until they begin to perspire. Indeed, 
many think they deserve much credit 
for sitting or standing in the door and 
calling with much coolness fire! fire! 

Should the alarm happen after bed 

, time, the general praetice L am inform- 
ed, ts, first, to look out the window for 
a light: if there be none, then snuff up 
the air (without getting out of bed) and 
if you smell nothing burning, then put 
out yourhand and ‘vel the walls; should 
they not be warm. you may then go to 
sleep again. if the walls shouk! feel 
hot you may then dress yourself as soon 
as possible. But if yeu only see alight. 


get op, wrap yourse!f ina warm blanket, 
draw a chair aud raising Ure window, 
| @muse yourself by alternately edlling 

dire! and looking at the fools below who 
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are runting out of breath, or wadiy 


the mud knee-deep for the mere plea. | 


sure of pulling a fire-engine. 

Nothin? is further froin the intentions 
of the majority who attend a conflagra. 
tion than lending their assistance, henge 
the tops of the houses, fences and the 
streets in the vicinity are oecupied by 
unemployed speetators, a large portioy 


of whom are of the femate sex! I knoy § 


you will scarcely credit the latter asser. 
tion, but I assure you it is an actual 
faet. As soon as the alarm is given you 
see the women seampering along the 
pavements, sereeching and flying, for all 
the world like our geese whe chased 
by the pup into the ereek. Accordingly 
in every conspicuous situa‘ion you may 
notice a variety of the species of man. 
kind huddled up together, lost in amaze- 
ment and admiration as their open 
mouths indicate. 
serve a genteel looking woman ina While 
dress, mounted on a step; on one side of 
her stands a girl fresh from the kitchen, 
begrimed with grease and rouge from 
her kettles, which ever and anon is rab- 
hed upon the cambric frock: on the other 
hand isa fat negro wench. her arms 


folded and blowing like a blacksmith’ | 
bellows. T also remarked mothers who | 
had brought their children in their army 


to view the mammoth bon fire. 


There is a set of busy people who go | 
to a fire merely for the pleasure of com- | 


manding those who are at work while 
they are idle, ov breaking the furniture, 
such as Jooking glasses or crockery 


ware, to prevent their being burnt. Cou § 


sin John related te me several aneedotes 
in which they shone conspicuous by their 
exertions. In one instanee, a couple of 
them entered a house a few doors from 
the fire, and running up stairs seized the 
first articke which came to hand, which 
happened to be a barrel half filled with 
flour. The window being handiest and 
me cover nearest the street, it present 
ed the most convenient outlet. But ua- 
luckily as Uie barrel was going out, the 
hoop hy which it was held eame off, and 
the attraction of gravitation immedia- 
tely precipitated it on the payerent 
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among a thousand people. 
needless to add that they were immedia- 
tely powdered from head to foot, blae 
and black coats were converted to grey. 
and ‘they appeared altogether like so 
many noisy millars, and an engineer 
perceiving a smoke, ashe thoaght, aris-; 
mg in that direction, direeted a shower 
that way, Which soon covered them witb 
a profusion of paste. 

My letter having grown pretty lengthy 
I shall for the present, merely subscribe 
myself. 

Your affectionate 

== 


An honest clergyman in the country 
was reproving a married couple for their 
frequent dissentions, seeing they were 
both one. ** Both one!” cried the hus- 
band, “* were you to come by our house 
sometimes when we quarrel, you would 
swear we were twenty.” 


—__——— 


ses 
SONNET. 
I love thee, mournful, sober suited night, 
When the faint moon yet lingering in her wane 
And veiled in clouds, with pale uncertain light 
Hangs o’er the waters of the restless main. 


Brother. 


In deep depression sunk, the enfeebled mind 
Will to the deaf, cold elements complain, 
And tell the embosomed grief, however vain, 
To sullen surges and the viewless wind. 


Tho’ no repose on thy dark breast I find, 

I still enjoy thee—cheerless as thou art; 

For i thy quiet gloom, the exhausted heart; 

{fs calm though wretched—hopeless, yet resigned, 

While, to the winds and waves, its sorrows given, 

May reach though lost on earth—the ear of 
heaven! 


—0::— 


THE MARRIED STATE. 

I know nothing that renders a woman 
more despicable, than her thinking it 
essential to her happines to be married. 
Besides the gross indelicacy of the senti- 
ment, it is a false one, as thousands of 
woman have experienced. But if it were 
true, the belief that it is so, and the 
consequent impatience to be married, is 
the most effectual way to prevent it. 

You must not think from this. that I 
do not wish you to marry; on the econ- 
trary I am of opinion, that you may at- 
tai a superior degree of happiness in a 
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It is almost ‘find in any other. 
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I know the forlorn 
and unprotected situation ofan old maid, 
the chagrin and peevishness which are 
apt to infect their tempers, and the great 
difficulty ef nraking a transition, with 
dignity and eheerfalness, from the period 
of youth, beauty, admiration and re- 
speet into the calm, silent. unnoticed re- 


‘tveat of declining years. 


I see some Gnmarried women, of ac- 
tive, vigorous minds, and great vivacity 
of spirits, degrading. themselves; some- 
times by entering into a dissipated 
course of life, unsuitable to their years, 
and exposing themselves to the ridicule 
of girls, who might have been their 
grand children; sometimes by oppress- 
ing their acquaintances by impertinent 
intrusions into their private affairs and 
sometimes by being the propagators of 
scandal anddefamation. All thisis owing 
to an exuberent activity of spirit, which, 
if it had foumd employment at home, 
would have rendered them respectable 
and useful members of society. I see 
other women, in the same condition, 
blessed with sense, taste, delicacy, are 
gentle and modest, and possessed of 
every milder feminine virtue of the 
heart, but of weak spirit, timid and bash- 
ful; I see such women sinking into ob- 
scurity and insignificance, and gradually 
losing every elegant accomplishment; 
for this evident reason, that they are not 
united to a partner who has sense. and 
worth, and taste, to know their value; 
one who is able to draw forth their con- 
cealed qualities, and show them to ad- 
vantage; who can give that support to 
their feeble spirits which they stand so 
much in need ef; and who, by this affee- 
tion and tenderness, might make a wo- 
man happy. in exerting every talent, and 
accomplishing herself in every elegant 
art, that could contribute to his amuse- 
ment. 

In short, Iam of opinion, that.a mar- 
ried state, if entered in from proper 
motives of esteem and afivetion, will be 
the happiness of yourselves, make you 
most respectable in the eyes of the world, 
and the most useful members of society; 
but confess I am not enough of a pa- 
triot, to wish you to marry fer the good 





married state, to what you can possibly 


of the public;—I wish you to marry for 
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no other reason than to make yourselves 
happier. But heaven forbid you should 
ever relinquish the ease and indepen- 
dence of a single life. to become the 
slaves of a foc! or tyrant’s caprice. 
Miss Moore. 


A melting sermon being one day 
preached ina country church, all the 
congregation fell to weeping except one, 
who declined, as he belonged to another 
parish! 


* 


La - — | 
For the ParTEeRRE. 
DON FERDINAND DE ARANDA. 


A FRAGMENT. 
[Continued from page 82.} 


They accordingly dismounted, and 
throwing the bridies of their horses over 
some projecting branches, proceeded 
cautiously forward to r@@onnoitre the 
appearance. Having advanced about an 
hundred and fifty yards they distinetl) 
pereeived a kind of chasm or natural 
aperture made in a rock,in whieh there 
appeared to be ten or twelve persons. 
Anxious to make further discoveries 
they crept softly onward behind some 
thick underwood. (the rain preventing 
the noise they made from being heard.) 
from whence they had a distinct view 
of the persons within. They could eas- 
ily perceive from their dress and ap- 
pearance they were not Moors, and froin 
the quantity of arms they carried, and 
other indications, they judged them to 
be free-booters.. They were sitting upon 
their saddles, which were thrown eare- 
lessly upon the bottom of the cavern. 
around some celd provisions and wine. 
of which they appeared to partake with 
an uncommen relish. When their ap 
petites were apparently satisfied, they 
commenced talking, in tones so loud as 
to be perfectly distinguishable by our 
adventurers. 

« Well my lads” remarked one of 
them. * this is a very comfortable retreat 
from the storm: though I have travers- 
ed this forest for ten years, I never no- 
ticed it before.” «+ Here is a health to 
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hearthy draught; which example was 
followed by his companions. 

‘** How far do you suppose it to be 
from our rendezvous, Velasquez?” en. 
quired one. 

«T don’t exactly know but I should 
judge about three leagues; this storm 
has so bewildered me that I hardly knoy 
where we are.” 

«* By St. Pedro. cries another this has 
heen a most unlucky night. we have 
met but one poor traveller and he had 
not a single piastre ” 

‘* Well what could we expeet while 
this weather continues” +‘ rejoived an- 
other; ** no one but our eaptain, would 
require us to go om an expedition ata 
time like this.” 

* Hush’? Jaeques.” eried the other, 
“if he should diseover that you mar- 
mered. he might inflict some signal ven- 
geance: you know his gloomy and vin- 
dieative temper will not brook the least 
disobedience to his commands, or suffer 
any appearance of dislike to his autho- 
rity.”’ ) 

** IT know it” replied he gruffly, « but 


said one who had not yet spoken, * itis 


precede them our chance is but indiffe- 
rent. By starting at onee, however, and 
skirting the forest in an easterly diree- 
tion, we may meet with something (hat 
will pay us for our labour.” 

As this proposal appeared to meet 
with the approbation of the rest, Aran- 
da thought it most prudent to regain the 
horses, and pursue a track different for 
what he had first intended. Directing Se- 
bastian to follow him, they cautiously 
but swiftly abandoned their concealment, 
and proceeded in search of their horses, 
but what was their astonishment on 


They stood for a few minutes stupified 





the first discoverer.” So saying, he 


with consternation and amazement! re 


raised a flaggon to his lips and took, 


he may ere long repent of his tyranny.” | 
** A truce to your grumbling Jacques” | 


time we think of departing if we expect | 
any further chanee of booty to-night: } 
you know” said he addressing himself | 
to the rest, **the other party were to & 
take this route in returning, if we don't | 


reaching the spot where they had left | 
them, to find they had disappeared! |j 
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covering however from their surprize, | 
they commenced a search after the stray 
animals, and in a few minutes they had 
the pleasure of perceiving them, quietly 
grazing beneath the shelter of a large 


tree where they aad retreated from the} 


rain, their bridles having been care- 
lessly thrown over some branches from 
whence they had easily disengaged them. 
Mounting they recommenced their jour- 
ney. though with considerable caution. 
fearful lest they should fall in with the 
other detachment of robbers, which, 
from the conversation they had over- 
heard did not seem improbable. ‘The 
storm still continued. ‘The beavens were 
shrouded by a pall of the sablest hue, 
& the rain fellin unintermitted torrents. 
But Ferdinand still persevered in his 
journey. The object for which he was 
thus braving the pitiless tempest ren- 
dered him insensible to its fury, and his 
faithful services followed him witheut a 
murmur. After advancing about halfa 
league they were stratled by a rustling 
noise, apparently a few hundred yards 
before them Retiring behind the covert 
of an adjoining brake, they halted to 
discover the source of their alarm. In 
afew minutes they could discern, (by 
the assistanee of a lantern which the 
foremost carried.) that it was a troop of 
horsemen. Immediately the observation 
he had heard from the banditti, rushed 


pupon the marquis’s recollection, and 


convinced him those were the compani 
ons to whom they had referred. Re- 


questing Sebastian to keep his horse 


quiet, he awaited their approach with 
trepidation and impatience. 
{ To be eontinued. j 





For the PARTERRE. 
TO HENRY. 


Go ask the captive of the mines, 

If he for blessed freedom pines; 

Goask if ease to pain is dear, 

If poets flattery love to hear, 
Then ask me if I love thee, 


I love thee Henry, oh! how well, 
Thought cannot paint, words cannot tell; 
Dearer t!:an freedom to the slave, 
Dearer than glory to the brave, 

More than my fife I love thee. 


THE PARTERRE. 





Yet why I love thee, dear so well, 

In truth I cannot rightly tell; 

I love thy form of manly grace, 

I love thy mind-iidlumined face, 
For all thy charms I love thee: 

The lightnings of thy radiant eye, 

Thy smiling lip of coral dye; 

Thy converse, brilliant and refin’d, 

The varied splendors of thy mind, 
Combine to make me love thee. 


Yet did thy charms exist no more, 
I'd love thee dearly as before; 
Wert thou oppress’d by every ill, 
Henry, this constant bosom, still 
Would fondly, truly love thee. 


My various reasons to define, 
Might puzzle wiser heads than mine, 
Ana arguments wo’nt flow in song; 
But this I know, that right or wrong, 
With all my soul I love thee. 
ADELAIDE 


A genth .nan seeing a bailiff running 
after an author. observed that this was 
a new edition of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture. 


THEATRES. 


I know of no entertainment that gives 
such pleasure to any person of senti- 
ment or humour, asthe Threatre. But I 
am sorry to say there are few English 
Comedies a lady can see, without a 
shock to delicacy. They do not easily 
suspect the comments gentlemen make 
on their behaviour on such occasions. 
Men are often best acquainted with the 
most worthless of the female sex. and 
from them too readily form their judg- 
ment of the rest. A virtuous girl often 
hears very indelicate things with a coun- 
tenance no wise embarrased, because in 
truth she does not understand them. Yet 
this is. most ungenerously, ascribed to 
that command of features, and that rea- 
dy presence of mind, which they are 
thought to possess ina degree far beyond 
the men; or, by still more malignant 
observers, it is ascribed to hardened ef- 
frontery. 

Sometimes a girl laughs with all the 
simplicity of unsuspecting innocence, for 
no other reason than being infected with 
other peoples laughing; she is then be- 
lieved to know more than she should do. 
if she does happen te understand an im- 
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96 THE PARTERRE. 


proper thing, she suffers a very compli- 
cated distress; she feels her modesty 
hurt in the most sensible manner, and 
at the same time is ashamed of being 
eonscious of the injury. The only way 
to avoid these inconveniences, is never 
to go to a play that is particularly offen. 
sive to delicaey. Tragedy subjeets you 
to no such distress. Its sorrows will 
soften and ennoble your hearts. 





THE CHOICE OF FLORA. 

While Jupiter was summoning the 
creation, which he meditated, in ideal 
form before him, he beckoned. and Flora 
appeared among the rest. Who can de- 
scribe her charms, who can image 
forth her beauty? Whatever the earth 
showers from her virgin lap was min- 
gied in her shape. her colour, her dra- 

ery. All the Gods gazed on her de- 
fielited, all the Goddesses envied her 





beauty. 

«Choose for thyself a paramour” 
said Jupiter, * out of this numerous 
band of divinities and genii: but, beware 
net fo choose idly.” 

Flora looked about with levity. Oh! 
that she had chosen the beautiful Phe- 
bus. who was enraptured with the love 
of her'—but his beauty was too sublime 
for her. Her busy look wandered around, 
and she chose (whe could have thought 
it?) one of the lowest of the Gods, the 
fickle Zephyr. 

« Inconsiderate!” said the father “that 
thy sex, even in intellectual forms, 
should prefer showy glittering charms 
to the calm energy of the highest love! 
liadst thou ehosen him, (pointing to 
Phebus) thou and thy progeny would 
have participated his immortality.” 

Zephyr embraced her, and she disap- 
peared. She fled in the form of flower- 
dust into the region of the god of air. 

When Jupiter realized the ideal forms 
of this :.iverse, and the lap of earth 
was prepared to receive the seeds of ve- 
getation. he called to Zephyr, who was 
slumbering over the ashes of his be- 
Joved. 

« Awake, youth, and bring with thee 
thy beloved, and behold her earthly ap- 
pearance.” Zephyr eame with the flow- 


er-dust, and seattered it over the face of 4 


the earth. Phebus recollected his love 


and conferred on it animation. The | 
Goddesses of springs and streams wa. | 


tered it with sisterly affection. Zephyr 
clasped it, and Flora appeared in a thou. 
sand motley springing flowers. 

How glad was each to find again its 
celestial lover, to lean towards his play. 
fal kisses, and to eradle on his wavering 
arm. Short lived bliss! As soon as the 
fair had opened her bosom, and had drest 
his nuptial bed in all the pon.ps of hue 
and fragrance, the satiate Zephyr aban. 
dened her:—and Phebus pitying her dis. 
appointed loye, put an early @1d to ber 
grief with his consuming beam! 

Every spring. ye maids begins the 
same history. Ye bloom, like Flora; 
choose not such a lover as Zephyr. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Beneath the shelter of a woodbine bow’;, 
Where vernal dews enliven ev’ry flower, 
Where sultry beams are temper’d by the shade, 
And quiver thro’ the portals time has made, 
The Lily of the vale there rears its stem, 
And to the spring unfolds its snowy gem. 
The pearly betls reclining from each spray,’ 
(That shuns with drooping modesty the day,) 
Impart a fragrance to the roving air, 
As delicately chaste as they are fair; 
Whilst its broad rampart foliage conceals 
Tne whole— save what the passing gale reveals 
Like tender shepherds of the fleecy kind, 
The leafy centinels oppose its wind; 
And their sweet charge in. scattered groups appet, 
A lovely offspring of the blooming year. 
But soon, alas! the flock no more receives 
The kind protection of those guardian leaves 
For, as the genial seasons lose their sway, 
Both in succession dwindle and decay. 
i his little plant, in virgin white arrayed, 
Forms a just emblem of the spotless maid; 
And its short life reminds us of the day 
That is to wipe our mortal cares away. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have inserted Metyrite’s essay on Me 
mory, but would request him to write his mW 


the necessity of transcribing his last prior to sev? 
ing it to the press. 

The favours of Rosa and ApELAtpe were™ 
ceived too late to be noticed in our last, but we hi 
given them the earliest attention. Any future ell 


acknowledge with pleasure. 
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sions from the pens of those fair writers we sh!f} 


In “ lines written on seeing a rose,” the anithor|§ 
has. evinced a just idea of measure, but has sem) 
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